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Literature 


EAST & WEST 


THE NEWSLETTER OF THE CONFERENCE ON ORIENTAL-WESTERN LITERARY 
». RELATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Trt, No.1 New York 53, New York Summer, 1956 


The Modern Language Association met at the Palmer House in Chicago, Decem 
ber 27-29. The President of the Association, Louise Pound, addressed the group 


on "Then and Now," observations on the progress of modern language studies since 
Professor Pound's joining the society in 1906 shed LXxI [1956], 3- 
1956 officers: President: Gilbert Chinard (French; Princeton); First Vice~- 
President: Victor Lange (Germans Cornell); Second Vice-President: Allan H, Gil- 
bert (English; Duke). Allan F, Hubbell (Englic:; New York) remains as Treasurer. 
The Executive Secretary of the Association, William Riley Parker, spoke on "What's 
Past Is Prologue," a report on the Foreign Language Program. Professor Parker 
will retire as Executive Secretary and Editor of PMA in the sumer of 1956 and 
be succeeded by George Winchester Stone, formerly Professor of English at the 
George Washington University, now at: New York University. Two papers presented 
at the meeting have oriental implications and abstracts of them from the official 
program are given below, (The report of the Conference on Orienta]-Western Liter- 
- ary Relations appeared in the lest issue.) 


Comperactive Literature Section 
Ghairman: George By Parks, Queens College 
J. Max Patrick, Queens College: "The Cleopatra Theme in Literature before 1700" 


Writings about Cleopatra from Cicero and Horace to Corneille, Dryden, and 
la Chapelle are far more extensive than has hitherto been realizeds; they include 
at least 3 extant plays in 6 languages, a provide a fertile field for comparing 
literatures of different ages, countries, and traditionse As a character, Cleo- 
patra runs the gamut from the Koman political legend and Plutarch's f fatale 

the mediawe) Courtly Lover and the lasentar of the 


to Shakespeare's Lass of Infinite Variety and a range of 17th-century types from 
Machiavellian Ruler to Heroic Queen and Romance Heroine. In the main she is oppo- 
site of the Constance-type, though her variety extends to identification even with 
it. 


Medieval (Interdepartuental) Section 
Ghairmant Albert H, Marckwardt, University of Michigan 
John He Fisher, Duke University: "Aspects of Adultery in Courtly Love" 


It is to be questioned whether adultery is indeed one of the cornerstones of 
chivalric love. It becomes important in the poems of the Troubadours only in later 
fictional and sensational explications, The Hispano-\rabic poems which influenced 
the Troubadours sprang from a social environment so different that in them the 
question of adultery ceases to have much neaning. It is by no means an essential 
ingredient of the medieval romance, the majority of which depict either love lead- 
ing to marriage or mere amorous adventure. The two most celebrated stories of 
adultery (Tristan and Lancelot) are best explained as lingering echoes of a matri- 
archal system. These facts suggest that adultery is simply one of the many situ- 
ations which the poet and romancer could employ in his composition. 


NOTES & NEWS 


The American Oriental Society held its one hundred and sixty-sixth meeting 
in Baltimore, April Seventy-four cormunications were presented in fourteen 
sessions, The presidential address by Herrlee G. Creel (Chicago) was on "What is 
Taoism?" The etrents below are of the papers on literary topics and are from 


the official program, 
General Sessions 
S. Ne Kraner, University of Pennsylvania: "The Curse of Agade: The Ekur Revenged" 


Up to 1955 more than a score of published and unpublished pieces inscribed 
with this Sumerian composition hive been identified. Nevertheless its real char— 
acter eluded us, particularly since the second half of the document was still re- 
storable in part only. The Hilprecht Samalung, at the Friedrich-Schiller Univer- 
sity in Jena, which I studied duz.ag the fall of 1955, has seven tablets and 
fragments inscribed with this literary work, As a result the text can be almost 
completely restored, It proves to be an historiographic document in which a 
Sumerian sage presents in religious terms his interpretation of the ‘causes behind 
the destruction and desolation of Agade. 


M. He Pope, Yale University: "'Anat's Blood-Bath" 
This paper will consider the bloody revel of the goddess ‘Anat in the secend 


colwm of the Ugaritic text VAB. In addition to the possible parallels in Isaiah 
34, and 63, as seen by John Gray, attention will be called to more striking para~ 


re 


llels with the Egyptian goddess Sekhmet and the Hindu Kali, 


B. E. Perry, University'of Illinois: “Secundus the Silent and the Story of the 
Seven Wise Masters" 


If, as seems probable, there is a fundamental relationship between the 
Greek biography of Secundu's and the Book of ‘Sindibad, it must be that the latter 
was influenced by Secundus at its inception, am not vice versa (as P. Cassel main- 
tained). The Sindihad story is probably not Indian in origin but either Persian, 
as stated explicitly in the oldest extant version, or Near Eastern. It was influ- 
enced in the beginning by both Secundus and Kalilah and Dimmah. The nature of the 
Greek tradition of Secundus, which is badly understood, is herein outlined, to- 
gether with the relation of the Oriental versions to the Greek, Inadequate knowl- 


edge of these matters has hindered understanding of the probable relationship be- 
tween Secundus and Sindibad, 


Re Je re University of Toronto: "The Literary History of 4 Mesopotamian 
a 


The paper will trace the later history of the fable which appears in the 
Babylonian legend of Etauae Folloring it to Egypt, where it turns up in the de- 
notic myth of the Sun's Eye, we pass on to Greece. Here it makes its appearance 
in the Epodes of Archilochus, then in the corpus ascribed to Aesop, is referred to 
by Aristophanes, finds a place in the poetic collections of Phaedrus and Babrius, 
finally passing into the Syriac Aesopic collection, and thence to Syntipas. 


Biblical Sections 


Je M. Baumgarten, Johns Hopkins University: "Some Notes on the Halakha of the 
Qumran War Scroll" 


The Qumran War Scroll descrives the eschatological battle to be waged by 
the Sons of Light against the Sons oz: Darkness. Among the numerous regulations 
which it contains, there are some which are of special interest for the student of 
Rabbinic law. The scroll refers to a mandatory distance of two thousand cubits 
between the camp and the place used for sanitary purposes, This detail was not, 
as has been alleged, borrowed fror the medieval Midrash Rabbah. On the contrary, 
teth this law and the Rabbinic tena (Sabbath-limit), also mentioned in the Damas- 
cus Document, were derived fror. the ancient tradition. The scroll also mentions 
the priestly oil of anointment, a reference which does not (as has been stated) 
conflict with the tradition that such aicintment vas not practiced during the Sec- 
ond Commonwealth, 


S. Iwry, Johns Hopkins University: "Massebah and Bamah in Is, 6:13b" 


This obscure passage is now restored to its proper meaning by the more cor- 
rect reading found in the first Qumran scroll of Isaiah. This original text vari- 
ant reclaims a vivid figure of speech which was perfectly intelligible to the 
people of the time. While attetion has recently been called by other scholars to 
the passage, we shall use available evidence to trace the initial scribal error 
and subsequent misconceptions that led to the present state of the text. 
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E. A. Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: "The Cuneiform Background of the Tower 
of Babel Story" 


It is a virtually wiversal assumpion reflected in all the standard works 
that the Biblical account of the Tower of Babel is treceable to the actual appear- 
ance of Etemananki, the celebrated stage tower of Batylon, This paper tries to 
show that such an assumption is not supported by the available evidence, The ulti- 
mate inspiration in all protability was literary rather than visual. An attempt 
will be made to point cut the specific literary source. 


M, Vogelstein, Great Neck, Ny Ys: "Independent Sources in Support of Herodotus" 


Scholars have failed to notice that numerous well-known records reflect the 
same historical traditions as Herodotus in his lydo-Median history (which I inter- 
preted in two of my previous papers), Only three or four sample cases (from Graeco- 
Roman literature) can be discussed. Their analysis, however, will suffice to demon- 
strate the value of these sources for the Herodotus exegesis. 

By-product of these investig tions: New information on Greek and Near-Eastern 
history (Bible inclwied) and new approaches to the problem of ancient chronologye 

Recent re-examination of these materials (which have been in my files for 


almost a decade) in the light of new evidence tended to confirm my original inter- 
pretation, 


Je Le McKenzie, West Baden College: "lfythological Allusions in Ezek. 28: 12-18" 


4. comparison of the passag with pertinent features of Mesopotamian and 
Canaanite mythology and with other biblical passages suggests that passage contains 
native Hebrew tradition, related to Gen. 2-3. 


F. Se North, The Tuller School: "Textual Variants in the Hebrew Bible Significant 
for Critical Analysis" 


Most of the Hebrew variants collated from texts of the Old Testament are 
worthless for purposes of critical malysis, such as those that are mere matters of 
pointing, accentuation, or alternative spelling. But those others that are not less 
difficult: than the received toxt, that are not attributable to the usual causes of 
scribal error, and that are susceptible of rational explanation, are at least as a 
rule earlier readings. So critical anaiysis can ignore them only at the cost of 
being unscientific. 


Mesopctamian Sections 
A. Grigolia, Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary: "The Near East and the Caucasus" 


Alnost complete obscurity of the Caucasus in the present scientific world 
is contrary to the importance and role the country played in the culture history . 
of the civilized world, attested by (1) the mythology, beliefs and imaginations of 
the ancient world, (2) political and economic importance of the Caucasus for the 
Ancient Greeks, Romans and Persians, (3) writers of the Graeco-Roman world about 
the Cancasus tn) Mesopotamian civilizations, especially Sumerians, and the Cau- 
casus, (5) Iittites, especially tie proto-littites and the Caucasus, (6) Ancient 
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Egypt and the Caucasus, (7‘) Caucasus and /nmcient Crete and Acgoan civilization in 
general Caucasus end Homeric epos, (9) Arabs aud Areb writers and the Cauca} 

sus, (11) Mamiuka and the Caucasus, (12) Crusades and the Caucasus, (13 Caucasus 

and the Modern Near East. 


Erica Reiner, University of Chicagos "Old Babylonian Bilingual Texts" 


A small group of oid Bavvlorian bilingual texts recently copied in the Iraq 
Museum by the jate Dr. #, W Geers prove a welcome addition to the little bilingual 
material knovm from this perisie whoy uve studied with reference to their types, 
forms, and place in the literary history of Mesopotairiae , 
W. G. Lambert, University of Toronto: "Traditions of Authorship and Canonicity in 

Babylonian Literature" 


The evidence of the authorsiiip or editorship of texts is collected from colo- 
phons, ancestral names used in business documents, the catalogue Haupt, #incod 
Epos, Nose 51 & 52, and VR 4. Aliso the relevance of the colophon in hit i77 is 
discussed and the Babylonian conception of canonicity is contrasted with that of 
modern scholars, 


F. Je Stephens, Yale University: "A Re-examination of the Old Babylonian Gilgamesh 
Tablet at Yale" 


The Old Babylonian Gilgamesh tablet published by Clay and Jastrow in YOSR IV 
3 has been collated line by line with Clay's copy. lumerous additions can be made 
at the point where the text is broken. A few changes are propesed in the ieading 
of individual signs which have significance for the meaning of the text as a whole. 


Especial attention will be given to lines, as numbered by Clay, 11k, 131, 182, 199, 


Indic Sections 
G, fT. Artola, Johns Hopkins University: "The Present State of Didpai Studies" 


A review of research on the fables of the Pancatantra and the KalYlah wa- 
Dimnah since the publication of Prof, Edgerton's "Padcatantra Reconstrrcted" in 
192. Among the items to be discussed ares (1) Paficatantra versions other than 
those of Visnu$aman, (2) the translation’end its relation to these ver- 
sions, (3) identification of Burzoée, vhose autobiography is prefixed to the Arabic 
KalTlah wa-Dicnah, (4) the Greek version of Kalilah wa-Dimah in the Pierpont Mor- 
gan MS, (5) the recent discovery of a third old Spanish version, (6) the acquisi- 
tion of a new incunabulum (Saragossa, 149) of the Spanish translation of John of 
Capuats Directovium Humanae Vitae, and (7) Bédker's edition of the Danish trans- 
lation of Das Buch der Beispiele (Copenhaven, 1953). 


Wh Norman Brown, University of Pennsylvania: "A Text of Sakti Worship" 
: 
The SaundaryalaharT is one of the most popular texts of Hindu Sakti worship 


or "rividya." Though not a didactic wrk : it conveys views of the physical uni- 
verse, god and the gods, the soul, and man's destiny. The SaundaryalaharT is used 
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socay as a help in arousing the individual human’ being’ kujgalirt power and caus- 
ang it to rise through the six cakras of the hutan body, but there is no overt 


appearance of that teaching in the text. The date of the Sa lahart is in- 
ioodaeee The usual ascription of authorship to the great carya seems 
ro 


R. T. Meyer, Catholic University of Americas "The Kundla Story in its Avadanacateka 
and Divyavadina Versicns" 


A study of the Kunala legend in the DBuddhistic Sanskrit and Pali texts at my 
disposal shows that it is confined to the Hinaymha. The Avadanacataka mentions hin 
him only as a point of departure for the Sundara episode. But it is well develop- 
ed in the Divya@vadma version which would appear to be baséd on history with a con- 
trollable amount of legend from other sourcese 


R. M. Smith, University of Toronto: "Use of Vipulas" 


Different poets have different preferences of rhythm in one metre. This 
fact can be used (undogmatically) to differentiate authors, @e ge, in such compo~ 
site work as the Mahabharata, It may also give some slight chronological indica- 
tion. This techniqe has strangely not previously been used in Sanskrit. 


P, Thieme, Yale University: "God Aryaman" 


The character of God Aryaran can be understood, owing to the few character- 
istic statements of the texts, only from an analysis of his name, This name is a 
derivative of a ‘stranger’, from which it follows immediately that he watches 
over the stranger's rights, in particular over the duties of hospitality, It can 
be shown that this fimction, which we infer on linguistic grounds, is in excellent 
keeping with what the old Indian and Iranian texts actually say of him. The in- 
terpretation of Dumezil as the god of the "Volksgemeinschaft" is neither in keep- 
ing with the linguistic evidence nor can it be supported by the date of the texts. 


N. Ae Jazayery, University of Texes: "Influences of Buropean Languages on Persian 
in Recent Times (from Early Nineteenth Century to the Present} 


Certain historic events have <ausec the European languages to influence Per- 
sian in three areas: word order, syle, and vocabulary, In the area of word order 
instances have been observed oF cobinations of words arranged in an order foreign 
to Persian. In the province of style, simplicity is now in vogue. In the sphere 
of vocabulary the influences have been nost significant—numerically and otherwise. 
These influences appear in (1) the development of half a dozen or so suffix~like 
elements; (2) loan-translations; (3) individual loanwords; (l) the occasional use 
of “alphabetic shorteninge" There are groups of loamvords the use of which are 
limited to certain areas of Iran. The reaction of differmt groups of Iranians to 
foreign loanwords will be discussed briefly. Examples will be supplied throughout, 
The maverials on vhich this paper is based have been collected fram primary as well 
as secondary sources, and cover both the written and the spoken language. 


(continued on pe 7) 
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LITERATURE EAST & WEST is sponsored by the Conference on Oriental- 
Western Literary Relations of the Modern Language Association of 
America. 1956 Program Cnairman: Horst Frenz (Chairman, Compare- 
tive Literature, “ndianea University), Editors G, L, Anderson 
(English Department, New York University). Associates: John D. 
Yohannan (English Department, City Gollege of New York); Thomas 
B Irving (Romance Languages Department, University of Minnesota) ; 
John Wi, Morrison (English Department, University of Novade). 
Subscription: ¢ 1.00 per year, Quarterly. All correspondence 
and books for review should be addressed to LITERATURE EAST & 
WEST, New York University, New York 535, New York. 


CORRES PONDENCE 


Sirs 

Mr, Dhingra rightly chides me fa not emphasizing the sacrilegious nature of 
Menen's satirical version of the Ramayana, To underline his point ani to defend 
my review let me reiterate: "It does not have the seriousness that we usually 
associate with epic poetry ad with Sanskrit poetry and would kb ad an American 
student astray in his attempt tc see wherein the characters form an ancient, vener- 
able, and living traditioneee.This Rama could never evoke devotion." Perhaps my 
statement that "I know no original that Menen's tale could be said to be close to" 
was more an admission of limited knowledge m my part of the countless Rama sto~- 
ries than a direct statement that this is not a translations yet for the reasons 
that ly, Dhingra presents, I carefully called it a "tale," a "retelling," and a 
"versione" Though tiie taming of this (or amy) book in Delhi (or anywhere) seems 
to me unwise, still, I'd not like to see a jazzed-up Gospel, no mtter how ele- 
gantly expressed, and I respect audi welcome Mr. Dhingra's warning. 


Division of Humanities ALBERT HOWARD CARTER 
Univer sity of Arkansas . 


NOTES «ND NEW (contimed) 


G. S. Lane, University of North Ce>clina: "Some Notes on the Jataka and Avad@na 
Fragnents in Kuchean (Toch-rian B)" 


The final publication of the Kuchean Fragments of the Berlin Tocharian col- 
lections makes it possible to attempt to give an accowt of the content of Tochar- 
ian Iitterature as a whole, I hav, during the past two years, been engaged in such 
a task. 

_ A considerable number of the fragments in both dialects, Turfanian (Tocharian 
A) and Kuchean (Tocharian B) belong to the narrative literature met with elsewhere 
in Buddhist literature in the farm of J&takas and Avadinas, In peparing ny 
account just mentioned I have of course found it necessary to translate much of 
this material for the first time, As m aid to translation and to reconstruction 
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of lacunae in the manuscript fregumts, I have had cor-tinually to search for the 
closest possible paralleis in oller Buddhist literature,: The rest important Sane 
rit texts fer this puxpose ave the of Axyaftra and the Divyavadina, 
and, to a lesser extent, the Mihavastu. . 
However, in no case do we find strikingly close pavallels so that the Tochar- 
ian might be considered a translation c* any know Sans«rit versionse Rather, as 
is the case with other parallels such as those round in Chinese and Tibeten, the 
author of the Tocharian tales has shorn a great ability far revision, adaption and 
new combinations in his versions, It is this feature of Tocharisn literature that 
I wish to bring out in my paper, as well as to furnish a brief account of what is 


actuaily found in the way of J&taka and Avadadna texts among the Tocharian frag~ 
mentse 


Modern Near East Sections 
Ae Se Ehrenkreutz, University of Michigan: "The Achievements of Saladin anti Egypt" 


An attempt will be made to assess the career of Saladin from the point of 
view of Egyptian history. Emphasis will te laid on his grasp of the basic eco- 


nomic problems whose successful solution lay at the foundation of the political 
might of Mediaeval Egypte 


I, Kawar, University of California: "Meander and the Arabs" 


The Peace Treaty of 561 A. D., which concluded the Second Persian War, is of 
particular importance to the histcrian of the Arabs before Islam, because of the 
unusually specific mention of the Arabs in two of its clausese The commercial 
clause throws lizht on the problem of the change in trade routes to West Arabia. 
The military clause throws light on the real status of the Lakhmids and the Ghas- 
sanids and their relation to Rome and Persia. This military clause has been vari- 
ously interpreted; and the paper svecifically addresses itself to arriving at a 
correct interpretatio of the clause, especid ly desirable since the most recent 
interp etation is clearly untenable. 


J. Landau, Brandeis University: “Arabic Drama as a Means of Evaluating Western 
Impact on the Near East" 


The Arabic literature and press of the 19th and 20th centuries are valuable 
means for evaluating the penetration of Western ideas into the Arab countries. As 
a means of communication, drama was doubly important—-through the written and the 
spoken worde Thus it reached both a sizeable section of the reading public and a 
large part of the non-educated population (which understood all the better the 
many plays composed in the local dialect.) Arabic plays in Syria, Lebanon and 
Egypt were first adapted from European languages to suit the audience, then trans=- 
lated and only later written originally in Arabic. An examination of these vari- 
ous stages enables us to gain further insight into the problem, 


B, Lewis, University of “lifornia: "The Ottoman Archives as a Source for 
European History" 


The Ottoman Empire was for long one of the great powers of Europe, and its 


archives, hitherto little explored, contain much that is of value to the 

. historian, ‘the p2per surveys briefly the contents of the archives of the Office 
of the Prine liinister, Istanbul, and describes seme of the material which they can 
offer for diplomatic history, the history of foreign activities in the Ottoman En- 


-_ pire, and the history of the European countries under Ottoman rule, 

[Abstracts of the AOS papers on Far Eastern literary topics will appear in the 
ad next issue.] 
at 


cuse University will offer a summer program in Japan Studies July 2- 
y August 10 in cooperation with the Japan Society and the Asia Foumiation, Courses 
' to be given include: "Cultural Patterns in Japan" ( G. Haring), "Japan's 
Economy in the Far Eastern Complex" (Theo Saresgritnaes) >. "History of Japan" 

" (Masaru Otake), "Elementary Japanese" (F, Arnold Nakajima), "Survey of Japanese 

Literature” (Dr. Otake). "Advanced Japanese" will be offered if there is suffi~ 
cient demand. ‘Guest lecturers will include Ralph J, D, Braibanti (political sci- 
ence, Duke), Hugh Borton (director, East Asian Institute, Columbia), William Cau- 
dill (social anthropology, Harvard), Mary Ellen Goodman (anthropology, Wellesley), 
and John Pelzel (anthropology, Harvard), The program is intended for non-special~ 
ists as well as for specialists, "Enrichment of general education, at both under- 
graduate and graduate levels of stuiy" is ore of its aims. 


tional ative Literature Association (ICLA) will meet in 

: 1958 in the nited States, A grant of $ 20,000 has been awarded by the Ford Foun- 

s— dation to pay for the travel expexses of some forty fareign delegates. Annual 

with subscriptions to the Revue de Littérat Comparée ara tive a 

or the Yearbook of Comparative oni Generel Titers ures Werner Pe Feisderich, 
Department of Comparative literatuce, University of Carolina, is the Ameri- 


can Secretarye 


"Research in Progress" in the April, 1956 PAA (LXXI/2) has two pages of 


e listings"in the folloWing GFientel. ficldst Persian, Sanskrit and Indic, Tokhar- 
As ian, Arabic, Chinese, Vietnamese. Dravido-lMimda Languages, Finno-Ugric, Japanese, 
he and Hebrew. American arieniaiists have rot yet begun to use this biannual list 
ia enough to make it an adequate suwvey of projects in the Asian field, but beginning 


doctoral candidates will need to corsult it. Dissertations in Arabic at Paris are 
particularly strongly covered. 


One hundred and trenty-three schools and study groups borrowed films fron 
the Japan Society voy-Plaza, lew Yorx 22) during the past twelve months, the 
June 22 issue (III/4) of Japan Society Forum reports, The Society also awarded 
followships to 31 Japanese students attending American universities, sponsored 
two books (Herschel Webb's An Introduction Le Japan and Donald Keene's mee 
S of Japanese Literature, sponscred summer institutes at Duke, Delaware, " 
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and Ohio State, and sponsored the Azuma Kabuki Dancers and the film The Golden 
Demon, among its other activities, lembership is now close to 1000. A complete 
NS play, Aoi no Uye, has been ccquired in 35mm film with English titles (black 


and white, 27 mimites). A 16m reduction is planned and may be available in the 
fall. 


A course in Asian Literature in Translation was offered this year at 
Vassar College by :rofessors Brooks, Lockwood, Spaulding, and Chun-jo Liu. Lec- 
tures and readings were: First Semester: 1. The Land and the People of China; 
2-3, Indian literature (Ramayana, hahabharata, Bhagevat-Ojte)s he Background of 
Chinese Literature, Language, History (Creel, The Birth of China, che 6, 8, 9, ll, 
1h); 5. Ancient Odes and Confucius (Book of Songs, tr. Waley; Creel, 15-17, 19, 
21-22); 6, Confucius and the age of the rhilosophers (Analects, tr. Waley; Creel, 
22-25, 27-28); 7-8. Prose of Chuang-Tzu of a Chinese litystic, tre Giles); 
9-10. Poetry of Tao-Teh-C (The Way and its Power, tr. Waley); e The Early 
rythology and Chu YWan (Li Sao; The Nine Songs); 12. The Tradition of Folk 
Songs (South East the Peacock Flies); 13. Foetry of T'ao Ch'ien (T'ao the Hermit, 
tr. Acker); 1h. Buddhism in China ard the Development of Ch'an Buddhism (Dumoulin, 
Development of Chinese Zeng Second Semester: 15. Wang Wei and Li Po (White Pony, 

=“ 7-216; Trans. from the Chinese, 116, 118-12); Jade hountain, 53-72, 
189-2015; 16. Tu Fu (Hung, Tu Fur China’ s Greatest Poet; Jade Wountain, 147-173; 
White Pony, 221-254); 17. Po Chu-I (Trans. from the Chinese, 126-273; Jade 
Fount n, 118-129; Waley, Life and Times of Po Chu-1; 170 Chinese Poems, 161~-2h3); 

e ese Fiction (Four Cautionary Tales or Traditional Chinese Tales or The 
Restitution of the Bride); 19. Chinese Fiction (All Men Are Brothers; Irwin, The 
Evolution of a Chinese Novel; Chinese Wit and Humor); 20. Chinese Fiction (The 
Golden Lotus or Honkey and The Real Iripitaka); 21. Chinese Fiction (The Dream 
of the Red Chamber); 22. Indian Drama (Sakuntala); 23. Chinese Drama (The West 
Chamber; Lady Precious Stream); 2. The No Plays (No Plays, tr. Waley; Keene, 
Anthology of Japanese Literature, 253-311); 25. The Invasion of the West: China 
(Travels of Lao Ts Ts'an, tre Shadick); 26. The Invasion of the West: India (Tagore); 
27. The New Directions: India (The Vermillion Boat; Remember the House; etce); 
28. The New Directions: Japan (Sansom, The Western World and Japan, che 1-2; 
Reischauer, Japan Past and Fresert); 29. The New Virec tions: (Rickshaw 2 
or The Chinese Earth or Ah and Others, and poems by Ho Ch'i-Fang, Pien Chih-Lin, 
Kuo Mo-Jo, Chou Tso-Jen, Wen T-To. 

Student pavers are required on poetry, fiction, drama and the contemporary 
novel. We note that this course (1) requires an adequate but reasonable reading 
shelf in the library and that (2) while the bulk of the lecturing is by Dr. Liu, 

a comparative literature and Chinese specialist, the Indic and some of the Japa- 
nese material is handled by others. We would say that this and the disproportion- 
ate amount of Chinese literature are virtues: the college is using its orientalist 
fully but not burdening her with the task of covering three Asian literatures yet 
managing to include in one course some major works from two Asian literatures 
and a great deal from a third. 
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JOURNALS 


FRANCE-ASIE (93, rue d'Ormay, Saigon) calls its large (250 pages) double 
issue for November-December 1955 (ios. 11-115) "Présence du Cambodge" and in= 
cludes articles on the geography, history, arts, ethnography, religion, language 
and literature, folklore and economics of Cambodia and a selection of texts in 
translation, ending with a bibliography of works in French and English. Solange 
Bernard-Thierry writes on "Sagesse du Cambodge" (1,36-1,39), "Le Cambodge & travers 
sa littérature" (0-50), "Le sens du merveilleux et 1'héroisme dans le Rama 
cambodgien" (51-55), and "Le Roi dans la littérature cambodgienne" (us6L5e)< 
Other articles on literature: Guy Porée, "Personnages comiques des contes popu- 
laires," 460-66; Pierre Bitard, "la littérature cambodgienne moderne," (with 
translations of excerpts) 67-79. No. 116 (January 1956) is devoted te "Contes 
du monde en guise de voeux" and begins with a note by Raja Rao, "La ronde des 
fables." There are translations of Vietnamese, Pemsian, Phu-Not, Japanese, In- 
donesian, Tibetan and Cambodian contes. This lively journal offers a wealth of 
material for the general (and perhaps even the undergraduate) reader and the 
"Présence du Cambodge" is practically a took on the culture of the area. 


MIDDLE EAST FORUk: AL-KULLIYAH (Alumni Association of the University of 
Beirut, Lebanon; Editor, Hall Winslow; { 5.00 per year; monthly) fits the need 
for a general magazine published in the middle East for the small college library. 
It is well illustrated, and contains original literature, reviews, articles on 
travel, and economics. ‘Some recent articles are: harch 
1956: "The New Egyptian Constitution," by Cecil Hourani; "The Return," by Aida 
Marini (a lyric work on Lebanon life, with the author's drawings). April 1956: 
"Problems of Arab Unity," Edmond Rabbath; "What's On Top of hount Hermon?" by 
Bruce Condé (archaeological). lay 1956: "Painters and Sculptors of Alexandria," 
by Robert Lulky (photos of modern sculpture and painting by liddle Hasterners 
who draw their inspiration from both modern European and ancient Near Eastern 
art); "Education in the léiddle East," by Re Van Diffelen. June 1956: "I Was in 
Baghdad," by Nicola Ziadeh (an evaluation of the intellectual life of Iraq by 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arab Studies, A. U. Be); “Modern Jazz Invades the 
Middle East," by Tom Streithorst (complete with photo of Dizgzie Gillespie wearing 
a Bedouin hat for a "hot lick"). 


HARVARD JOURNAL OF ASIATIC STUDIES, XVIII (1955): William Hung, "Huang Tsun- 
Hsien's Poem 'The Closure of the Educational liission in America,'" pp.50-73 (a 
copiously annotated translation of a long Chinese poem on the subject of the 
withdrawal of the Chinese Education ltission to Hartford, Connecticut, in 1872- 
1881, because of the mistrust of Chinese officialdom); Yoshikawa K6jird, "The 
Shih-Shuo Hsin-YU and Six Dynasties rrose Style," translated by Glen W, Baxter 
[from a modern Japanese scholar], ppel2h<1)1 (though technical, useful to a non- 
orientalist); Donald H. Shively, "Chixamatsu's Satire on the Dog Shogun," pp.159- 
180 (a lengthy analysis of a satire by Japan's great dramatist); Richard Lane, 
"Postwar Japanese Studies of the Novelist Saikaku," pp.181-199; Donald H, 
Shively, "Bakufu versus Kabuki," ppe326-356 (for 250 years government censors 
duelled with the popular drama of townspeople). 
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REVIEWS | 
Ce Me Bowra. INSPIRATION AND POETRY. New York: St, Martin's Press, 1955, vii, 
$ 4.25. 


"Nowadays," wrote Karl Shapiro some time ago, "critics talk about struct- 
ure, tenor, function, texture, using the language of mechanicSeses.e Nevertheless, 
we are better off than the critics who used to talk about inspiration and inagi-e 
nation." The appearance of Ce li, Bowra's latest work underscores what we sus=- | 
that. the optimism of our American is somewhat 

t-is poss » though, that la. Shapiro would view Inspiration and Poetry o 
as an atavistic curios: » The work in question is a eas CB; ctures and 
essays, about half of them published previously in the quarterlies. It is re= 
_ markable chiefly for its variety, 4 variety which testifies again to Sir Maurice's 
competence in languages. 

Perhaps the most unsatisfactory of the collection is the title essay, a 
lengthy rehashing of the numerous and often conflicting testimonies of poets and 
theorists on the nature and effect of inspiration, Witnesses are called from 
among the ancients and, as might be expected, the much misunderstood Jon is drawn 
upon (cf. Craig La »."The Problem of Plato's Ion," Journal of Resthetics 
and Art Criticism, X [1951], 26-34). A rether bizarre contribution of to 

scussion is that there isa bad as well as a good inspiration and that the 
function of the poet's conscious art is to divine his spirits (pp. 3, 11). 

. However, the critical appreciations are weightier. Of most interest to 
readers of this journal, perhaps, would be the essay on the early 13th cm tury 
Georgian epic "The Knight in the Tiger's Skin" by Shot'ha Rust'hveli, which empha- 
sizes the courtly love element, and also the treatment of Pushkin ami Lermontov, 
Among the other sketches there is one on "Samson Agonistes," a conscientious but 
now familiar canparison with Sophocles! Oedipus at Colonus3 ome on the lyrics of 
Thomas Hardy, better than the average of the books another on the songs of the 
Renaissance dramatist, .Gil Vicente; others on the symbolism of the Nicaraguan 
Rubén Darfo, who so aroused Spanish poetry at the beginning of the present cen- 
turys on the "constructed" verse of Horace's odes (the comparison with Donne 
misses the crucial point that the rough and smooth varieties of the low style are 
involved); and on the.Greek-Christian tension in Holderlin's hymnse The chapter 
on Dante and Arnaut Daniel goes over much the same ground as Ezra Pound's essay 
"Tl Miglior Fabbro" in The Spirit of Romance (1910) with, needless to say, less 
verve than E, P. could muster even in semi=philological dayse 

There is great variety also in Lowra's method, He usually begins by “flac- 
ing" his author, that is, discussing his present reputation or his role in a 
literery movement, then glances at the historical setting, the poet's psychologi- 
cal problems or his philosophy of life, the general qualities of the wrk, its 
recurrent themes, evolution and so forth, The gmeralizations in each area are 
illustrated by a poem or two, ami the discussion, in practically every case, pro- 
ceeds by means of contrast and comparison with other poets. Sometimes a compari-~ 
son provides the general framework for a whole essay (Dante, Milton), but at 
other times the device is freely multiplied. Thus, in a twenty~page essay, Push- 
kin is-compared or contrasted with Shakespeare, Byron, Camoens, Tasso, Racine, 
Vergil, Blok, Chekhov, Esenin, Nekrasov, Shelley, Lermontov and Leopardi. Even 
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when his comparative method reduces to sich a welter, though, Bowra does offer 
occasional insights as well as impressions, ami he manages to continue being pleas- 
ant and informative, 


English Department 
De La Salle College Br. FIDELIAN BURKE, F. Se C. 
Catholic University of America 


He McAleavy. WANG T'AO (18287-1890): THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF A DISPLACED PERSON, 
London: China Society, 1953, Oppe (China Society Occasional Papers Nos 7) 


Mr. McAleavy's pamphlet, based on a lecture delivered to the China Soci- 
ety, tells the story of Wang T’ao, an early advocate of institutional reform in 
China who is best known in the West far the assistance which he rendered to James 
Legge in the latter's translation of the Chinese Classics. This narrative of Wang's 
life is very readable, but the title assigned to it is somewhat misleading. It is 
regretisble that the author did not do more with Wang's writings, which he has used 
primarily to establish the facts of his biography. A close examination of Wang's 
editorial contributions to the Horlg Kong Tsun Wat Yat Pao (Hstin-huan jih-pao), the 
newspaper which he founded in 1873, and to the Shanghai Shun Pao (Shen=pa), for 
example, would throw considerable light on the patterns of thought of those Chinese 
intellectuals who in some degree were responding to the increased pressure from the 
Occident.’ Wang T'ao is well worth studying as a cultural intermediary and conveyor 
of Western ideas. 

Within the limits which he has set for his lecture, however, lit. 
McAleavy has produced a charming mrrative to which he has appended a translation 
of a short story by Wang. “The Story of Mary," an Englishworan who married a 
Chinese, has no literary merit, but it affords a sharp insight into the mimi ofa 
writer who was to a large extent a "displaced person" within the traditional soci- 
ety which surrounded him, 


Department of History A. FEVERWERKER 
University of Toronto 


Ne Je Dawood, translator. THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS, THE HUNCHBACK, SINDBAD, 
AND OTHER TALES, [Harmondsworth:] Penguin Books, [1954], xii, 2hippe $ 250. 


Penguin Books ms aptly chosen a new translation of selections from the 
Thousand and One Nights for its volum mumber 1001. the translator, Mr. Ne J, 
Dawood, is a twenty-eight year old Iraqi who has a fine comand of English. That 
the traffic will bear new translations of the Nights is evident from the fact that, 
in addition to this one, erty Arberry of Cam ge has recently Sea a 
a new translation of selections (Scheherezade: Tales from the Thousand 
Nights, London: Allen & Unwin 1953), which, fortunately, do not tee 
The tales presented in this volum are representative of the three min 
cultural layers that mke up the Nights mtter, namely the Indo-Persian, the Bagh- 
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dadi, and the Cairene, They include some of the better knom tales such as those 
of the hunchback, of the fisherman md the jimi, of Sindbed the Sailor, and of 
Ma‘rif the Cobbler, In all there are eight main tales of varying lengths. 

The translation is quite faithful to the oziginal and largely fulfills the 
transletor's aim of presenting "the modern reader with an urgated rendering 
of some of the well-known tales in contemparary English" (p. x). ‘The liberties 
taken are reasonable and little more than in accordance with the translator's ex- 
pressed obligation to "alter the order of phrases and sentences where English prose 
logic differs from Arabic" (p. x), He does not try, as does Professor Arberry, to 
give the translations a colloquial tone in imitation of that tone in the original, 
and his style is somewhat less breezy, The brief introduction is generally sound 
and informative, although dating the final recension of the Nights in the 18th 
century is surely too late. The 16th century is more likely. 

In sum, then, Mr. Dawood has given us a most delightful new version of some 
of the best know ts, a version which should help new generations of readers 
enjoy this classic, will, because of availability and price, undoubtedly prove 


to be a most useful book for courses in Oriental literature in translation and 
courses in comparative literature. | 


Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures R, BAYLY WINDER 
Princeton University 


Eric B, Ceadel, editor, LITERATURES OF THE EAST, AN APPRECIATION. Introduction by 


A. Je svnexy- London: John Murray, [1953], xiii, 19lpp, 8/6. (Wisdom of the East 
Series . a 


, Like Keene's Japanese Literature, this is a volume of the Wisdom of the 
East Series designed ts inuroduce Westeon readers to the richness and variety of 
Eastern literatures. It is the jcint effort of seven oriental scholars at Cam~ 
bridge University, who each contribute a chapter cn seven of the Eastern litera-. 
tures, hamely D, Winton Thomas (anciet Hebrew), G. M, Wickens (Arabic), I. Gershe- 
vitch (Iranian, excluding modern Persian), Reuben Levy (Persian), He We Bailey 
(ancient Indian), A. R. Davis (Chinese), and E. B, Ceadel (Japanese), This kind of 
collaboration is necessary in view of the fact tmt no scholar anywhere would be 
learned enough to present single-handed all these different oriental literaturese 
The chapters are well written wit» a useful bibliography at the end of eache They 
are concise, informative, aid sesily absorted by the layman, It is to the credit 
of the editor and the participating orientalists that there is wiity ami wmiform 
ity in this work of collaboratica. Wat variety there is in style ami presénta- 
tion gives spice and zest to the book as a whole, 

It seems that fran both the enphasis of the writers and the scope of their 
discussions, the East is a treasure house, as indeed it is, of sacred writings 
from the Old Testament of the Hebrews and Koran of the Muslims to the Zoroastrian 
and Manichean texts of the early Persians, and the Vedic, Buddhist’ and Jaina 
canons of the Indians, In cmtrast to this preponderant religious material, very 
little secular mterial is included, The Arabian Nights is dismissed as "not 
really Arabic in origin, and.secertainly not reckoned one of the glories of Arabic 
literature by most a thorities" (p. 26), We learn that Omer Khayyam has failed to 
be recognized by his countrymen "as a poet at all" (p, 80). In the discussion of 


ancient Indian literature, the two epics, Mahabharata and Ramayana, are mentioned 
briefly in one paragraph at the end of a chapter that concluies with the beginning 
of the Christian era. It is to be regretted that the editor did not see fit to | 
include a chapter on the classical Sanskrit literature of the first milleium A. 
produced such remarkable works as Kalidasa's Sakuntala, King Sudreka's 
The Little Cart, and the story books Pancatantra and Hitopadesas 

Only from China and Japan do we have in this boc a good representa tion of 
secular writings, inoluding the novel and the drama. Both chapters are admirably 
written, The one on Chinese literature by Ae Re Davis is especially concise as it 
has to cover more thm twenty-five centuries of a literature which, more than any 
other, "has been extensively preserved from the earliest period onwerdSeeseFor — 
most of the two anc a half mil‘enia of its history, its volume surpasses that of 
all other literatures combined" (pp. 131-132). So the excellence of Mrs Davis's 
treatment lies not so much in what he presents as in his omissions, There is, how- 


ever, one important genre in Chinese literature which should not be omitted. This 


is ch'ti, a form of Cixinese poetry which (not tz!ii as the author has suggested) 
provided songs for the.Sung-Yuan drana, Both in its lyrical and dramatic form, the 
ch'ii has been cultivated by Chinese poets for centuries. 

There are some minor inaccuracies in the same chapter, The author is appar 
ently wrong when he asserts that li Yi was the last ruler of "thelast of the Five 
Dynasties" (pe 146). The fact is Li YU was the last ruler of a small Southern king- 


- dom (Southern T'ang) towards the end of the Five Dynasties. The statement that 


Hsi~yu chi "shows an amiable impartiality to both Buddhism and Taoism (p. 152) 
@lso needs revisione Anyone who has read the original novel or Arthur Walg's 
abridgement of Monkey knows that it is essentially Buddhist in content and sympathy 
and that in it aoists fare rather badly as in episode on ppe 212-26. Iastily, 
it should be pointed out that unlike other Eastern literatures, Chinese literature 
is keast influence ty religious dogms—Confucianism is, of course, a philosophy 


7 and not a religion. It is perhaps the Western scholar's preoccupation with Eastern 


religions that has led the author to remark, "ijy own opinion is that Li-~sao and the 
other Ch'ii Yuan poems are literary versions of religious songs and not personal 
description" (pe 136). If the author cares to read the complete canon of Ch'u 
Yuan's writings, I am afraid he will have to change his opinion. It is true with 
regard to the so-called "Nine Songs." But the other poems by Ch'ti Yian, particu- 
larly the important nime occasional pieces (recently translated by Yang Hsien~yi 
and Gladys Yang in Li Sao and Other Poems of Chu Yuan [1953], pps 35-68) are 
frankly personal, The liesao, a great autobiographical poem, is the frenzied out~ 
crying of a poetic soul in agony, To give it a religious interpretation is just 
as bad as the political ami ethical interpretation given it by early Chinese 
criticse ; 


Yale University LIU W-CHI 


Mario A, Pei & Frank Gaynor, editors, A DICTIONARY OF LINGUISTICS, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 195, 238ppe $ 6.00. 


Harry Hoijer, editor. LANGUAGE IN CULTURE, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1954, xt, 286ppe $ 4.50 (American Anthropological Association, LVI, Nog 6, eS 
2 [195], Memoir No. 79/Comparative Studies of Culturesand Civilizations, No. 3 
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The editors of A Dictionary tistics have given us the first attempt 
of its kind in Inglish, ee oy scie of the monopolist's position, 
it is well not to consider what might be said in testimonial (e» ge, about their 

new definitions, and the usefulness of sam of these) as 
what should be said about shortcomings. - 

This compilation contains, by my count, 2,589 main entries (often based on 
or copied from outdated sources), and 432 cross=reference entries, The average 
main entry covers 2.6 lines, with a range of from less than one line toa maximm 
of 28 lines. Informa ion in the group of entries (808 by my count) that deal with 
languages and their relationship to each other sometimes is misleading or incorrect. 
I — the editors have not kept up with recent publications, learned and lexi- 

How else could they have define as a "family of 132 little knowm 
languages"? is not a term of relationships it is a cover term for non 
Malayo-Polynes ges in an area where one might expect to find Malayo- 
Polynesian languages, And the editors list three e families.as ican 
(not counting what they elsewhere call Semito-Hamitic). although Greenberg has sug- 
gested with much evidence (in Southwestern Journal of Anthropology 5_ 79=100s 190« 
983 309-17 [1919] 6447-633 143-60; 223-37; 300-96 11950]) that. there are probably 

sig major families and ten others in Africa, and that Hamitic is an obsolete de= 
signation for what might better” be recognized as Berber, Ancient Egyptian, Cush= 
ite, and Chad, cowordinate branches, with Semitic, of what Greenberg calls the 
Afroasiatic family, And the editors list Formosan as a single language, unaware, 


s, that Ogawa and Asai (in Gengo ni taiwan takasago-zoku densetsu-shu 
3 £19351) ‘have documented the existence of A > Sad > Bunun, Tsou, Rukai, 


Paiwan, Puyuma, Ami, and Yami as separate Fermosan languages, There are many other 
cases where second-hand or imcomplete information has misled the editors. 
; Dictionary editors soretimes distinguish be'tween "common vocabulary" am 
"technical ee This book contains a surprisingly large number of a 
vocabulery items, such as ambiruous, illiterate, question mark, mmeral, abbre 
ation, which one can find even in Set action Perhaps if the editors re~ 
se their wrk they could delete common vocabulary items and add meat to the bones 
of their technical definitions. , 

4 Poctioery of L istics falls short not merely as to matters of fact and 
organization; s short carientation, From whose point of view? First of 
all, from the point of view of the hummnist asking, "What new sytthesis of experi- 
ence is forced upon one by the results of linguistic research?" And secondly, from 

the point of view of the linguist asking, "What is the state of affairs in areas 
- that I have not specialized in? Does this book contain corrections, tased upon 
recent publications, of outdated statements in handbooks?" And lastly, from the 
point of view of the tyro, who would be helped by phonetic respellings and illus- 
trative examples, as well as by insight into the basic assumptions of linguistic 
science, ; 
|. Some basic assumptions which relate to the qmnthesis of linguistic and other 
cultural data are clarified in Language in Culture. Whatever we do or think that 
is not inherited biologically but rather has to be learned if it is to be perpetu~- 
ated is, in the parlamce of some anthropologists, an invention, The anthropologist 
studies inventions, for they comprise culture, By definition, a language is a set 
of inventions; therefore a language is a part of cultures and linguistics is a 
branch of anthropology, The Confermmce on the Interrelations of Lenguage and Other 
Aspects of Culture ws held in Chicago in 1953, primarily to study issues in the -. 


‘project members during the initial (1955) phas 


relation of linguistic to nonlinguistic behavior, It was attended by anthropolo- 
gists, linguists, psychologists and philosophers. Perticipants included Harry 
Hoijer (chairman), Joseph He Greenberg, Normn A, McQuown, Cy Fs Voegelin, Franke 
lin Fearing, Stanley Newman, and Charles F, Hockett, whose papers, bearing on such 
areas as semantics, psychology, and cultural patierns, ore printed in Part Iof — 
La in Cujtuzes and Fred Eggan, Eric Hamp, Abraham Kaplan, Alfred Ll. Kroeber, 

ic Lenneberg, Floyd G, Lounsbury, John M, Roberts, Milton Singer, Sol Tax, 
and others, whose very lively discussions are reported in Part II. 

The Conference (and especialiy Hoijer's paper, "The Sapir-Whorf Hypothesis" ) 
dealt chiefly with the linguistic theories of Benjanin Lee Whorf (1897-191), who 
broadcast beautifully the insight that a language, as a specialized qr stem, facili~- 
tates some thought habits and hinders others, Whorf's basic insight (illuminated 
by Lounsbury, p. 137) that "languages cissect nature in many differmt ways" is 


- generally accepted by students of culture. But some of Whorf's deductions were 


extreme, such as his theory that a word. mans 1° terally what its components mean 
one by one. Hockett in his paper, "Chinese versus English: An Exploratio of the 


- Whorfian Theses," points out that Peiping Chinese hwtch ('train’) no longer calls 


up the image of a 'fire-cart' (through by still means ' and- still means 
‘cart'). The making of inferences about the world view of peoples by means of 
their faded, reluctantly-resuscitated metaphor is one of Whorf's failings. As 
Lounsbury points out (pe 268), such deductions from lexical material have cultu- 


yal significance only in a historical smse, | 


Hoijer in his Preface says, "eeethe Conference directed its energies in the 
main to a better definition of the problems inherent in the interrelations of 
danguage and the rest of cultures we stroves.,to restate them and to examine their 
implications, The record of our discussions eeclisessprovocative, and it should 
serve as a stimuluseeeto future and more productive research," And so it hase The 
Southwest Project in Comparative Psycholinguistics, directed by John Carroll of 
Harvard, is exploring interrelations of languages (Navaho, Hopi, Zuni, Tewa, Span= 
ish, etce) and other forms of. behavior. And in Cul was issued to 

Ce book n, is very close to 

Although this book contains what may seem to the casual reader to be a series 
of disconnected papers followed by eddies and cross—currents of diplomatic and 
sometimes diffuse discussion, the careful study which Language in Culture deserves 


will reveal that it is a distinguished work, a work of interest to-every student 
_ of patterns in the lives of men. 


New Haven, Connecticut ; HERBERT J. LANDAR 


Gero von Wilpert, SACHWORTERBUCH DER LITERATUR, Stuttgarte (19551, 


viii, 662pp. DM 15em= (KrGners Taschenausgabe, Band 231) 


; A great deal of valuable material is pagked into this little volume, which, 
despite its German orietation, is a useful complement to Shipley's dictimary of 
critical terms (Dictionary of World Literature). Part of-the virtue of Professor 
von Wilpert's handbook is its-condensation and economy, The reader will find ade» 
quate or at least suggestive brief surveys of such things as the historische Er- 
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tori fleshed out with numerous cross 
Sebschungens indicated suc by arrows and supported by bibliographical notes. 


Other entries bulk large: runs to eight colums with a bibliography of = 
haps fifty books and articless Literaturgeschichte and te bolt the 
likewise full, But in all hes 
rial down to essentials. 

'. “To shift the discussion for the moment to the oriental terms included is, of 


course, to punish the compiler by the laws of another cewntry, but it is wrth ob- 
serving that a much more adequate representatim of oriental terms is possible with- 


or anta and Norito but not monogatari more essentia l. 

and cluded tile latter with an be 
Chinese terms are 


and Tanka ere 
fewer then Japanese. Na is an esoteric c for a dictionary 


that omits as is Pad. Poss choice of terms was dictated by what has 
in language studies (this is certainly the case with the Malay Pan- 
), but if so this orientation is obsolete, Perhaps the cure for this perpetual 


of reference book makers is a list of oriental critical terms done by ori- 
entalists. Some minor quibbles: Sinologie seems to scarcely warrant a dictionary 
definitions Stoffgeschichte certainly needs Baldensperger and Frederich in its 


bibliography. 
A general criticism which I mke with som reservations is that the volume 


has not ‘benefited as mich as it might Mmve from the critical theory of the ped two 
decades, a period thich saw great activity in the United States and England and less 
.in Germany. Since the work is primarily intended for Germans the German biblio- 
graphical orientation is justifable and certain important articles (Stil is one) 
are adequately comparative, But the article on is overdevel philosophi- 
— <= and underdeveloped linguistically, Surely now we need sign and 9 
dgon and in literary lexica? And while the special and personal voca 

of a Peirce might take a volume in itself, the graduate student today lisps in 
"tensions" and "strategies." There are international terms, but dangerous to 
equate with foreign equivalents and the German critic will have to live with them 
as we have with Gestalt. 

This criticism may be nothing more than a plea for perfection—always an 
unreasonable plea but one usually made. I suspect that the gemeral excellence of 
the handbook serves to make this canment inevitable. Professor von Wilpert has 
put together a reference book that will be an essential part of the equipment of 

the scholar with critical interests, The vi is excellently produced, alsoe 
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